the old Jersey City ferry, starting early In the morning and returning at a late hour in the afternoon. So far as his early associates remember, there was little or nothing in his life as a boy to indicate extraordinary ability. He was quick, alert, and observing mentally, and very active physically; but, like many other normal boys, he was more interested in sports and athletic games than in books. He acquired knowledge, however, rapidly and with great facility, and when, at the beginning of his last term in Trinity, he made up his mind to win the first prize for scholarship, he accomplished his self-imposed task with ease. This, perhaps, was a foreshadowing of his future. Many years later, when the elderly pedestrian, Weston, started for a walk across the continent, a newspaper editor in New York conceived the idea of interviewing the successful business men of the city who had passed the prime of life, and asking them whether they thought they could accomplish a similar feat. When a reporter propounded the question to Mr. Harriman, the great financier looked at the young man for a moment and then said: "Yes, if I put my mind on it." As a boy, however, Edward Henry did not always put his mind on his school books. He was naturally restless and high-spirited, and his deportment card at Trinity showed that he was even more inclined to fun and